Recent Studies on the Economic History 
of Venice 


he economic development of Venice claims attention for several 

reasons. As the birthplace of capitalism, Venice has been assigned 
a leading role in a semi-Marxist scheme of world history. Within a 
more specifically historical and geographical framework, it presents a 
classic case of maturity and decay. After being for centuries a leader 
among world markets it was so placed as to register the effects of the 
oceanic shift in the world’s trade during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The outstanding event since 1950 in the historiography of Venice 
is the appearance of the Storia economica di Venezia dal xi al xvi 
secolo by Gino Luzzatto, professor emeritus of economic history at 
Venice’s Istituto Universitario.’ It is the capstone to the many special 
studies of Venice by Italy’s foremost economic historian. It was written 
to form part of the third volume in the many-volumed history of 
Venice planned by the Centro Internazionale delle Arti e del Costume 
under the editorship of Roberto Cessi. Plans for the rest of the series 
being disrupted, we can be grateful that Luzzatto’s contribution has 
been handsomely published. The next section of this review article 
will be devoted to Luzzatto’s book, and the final section will discuss 
various significant books dealing with centuries more recent than those 
he treats. But first a few preliminaries. 

For the early volumes of the projected series Roberto Cessi himself 
wrote an account of economic and political developments.’ Since he 
was working in the Venetian archives even before he became professor 
at Padua, Cessi has been writing on Venetian economic history for 


1 Gino Luzzatto, Storia economica di Venezia dall’ xi al xvi secolo. (Venice: Centro Inter- 
nazionale delle Arti e del Costume, 1961). Cited hereafter as Luzzatto, Storia. 

2 Storia di Venezia, (2 vols. Venice: Centro Internationale delle Arti e del Costume, 1957- 
58). Vol. I, with the subtitle “Dalla prehistoria alla storia,” includes G. G. Zille, “L'ambiente 
naturale,” and R. Cessi, “Da Roma e Bisanzio.” Vol. II, “Dalle origini del Ducato alla IV 
crociata,” includes L. Lanfranchi and G. G. Zille, “Il territorio del Ducato veneziano dall viii 
al xii secolo,” and R. Cessi, “Politica, economia, religione.” 
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about as many decades as has Luzzatto, and some of Cessi’s more im- 
portant studies were recently reprinted under the title Politica ed 
economia.’ We are also indebted to him for editing many of the basic 
records. In preparing those of the Great Council he developed a new 
interpretation of its so-called “closing” in 1297.4 According to this 
revised view, which is most clearly set forth in the last pages of his 
Le Origini del Ducato Veneziano, there was no usurpation of power 
by an oligarchy in 1297 nor was there any question of guilds’ acquiring 
power, as one might think from reading the noteworthy recent survey 
of Venetian history by Götz Freiherr von Pölnitz.? The change in 
1297 was a mere administrative or technical reform which left power 
where it had been, unchallenged in the hands of the merchant oli- 
garchy. 

We are indebted to Cessi also for the appearance at last of the first 
volumes in another very important series, the registers commonly 
called “Senato Misti.”* While the Historical Society of Venice has 
been continuing thus its publications from the archives of the Republic, 
Dr. Luigi Lanfranchi initiated the publication of all the documents 
prior to 1200 from monastic archives. With others he has formed a 
Comitato per la Pubblicazione delle Fonti Relative alla Storia di 
Venezia which is now presenting several series of documents—ec- 
clesiastical, private, and notarial. It even proposes publication of the 


8 Roberto Cessi, Politica ed economia di Venezia del Trecento, Saggi (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1952). 

4 Deliberazioni del Maggior Consiglio di Venezia, Roberto Cessi, ed. Accademia dei Lincei, 
Rome, Atti delle Assemblee costituzionali italiane dal medio evo al 1831, serie 3, sezione I 
(Bologna: Zanichelli, Vol. I, 1950; Vol. II, 1931; Vol. III, 1934). 

5 Roberto Cessi, Le Origini del Ducato Veneziano (Naples: A. Morano Editore, 1951), 
especially pp. 333-39. 

6 Götz Freiherr von Pélnitz, Venedig (Munich: Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey, 1951). 

7 Le Deliberazioni del Consiglio dei Rogati (Senato), Serie “Mixtorum.” Vol. I—‘‘Testo 
del registro I e rubriche registri I-XIV” (a 1221-1331), Roberto Cessi and Paolo Sambin, eds.; 
Vol. II—“Regesti dei registri XV-XVI” (1332-1333), Roberto Cessi and Mario Brunetti, eds. 
Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Venezie, Monumenti Storici, nuova serie, XV, XVI (Venice, 
1961, 1962). On the difficulties, see my review in Speculum, XXXVIII (Jan. 1963), 121-23. 
Of economic interest in the same series are No. 6, Pasquale Longo, Notaio di Corone. Cartolare 
per gli anni 1289-1293, A. Lombardo, ed. (1951); No. 7, Nuovi documenti del commercio 
veneto dei secoli, XI-XIII, A. Lombardo and R. Morozzo della Rocca, eds. (1951); and Nos. 
9 and 12, Le Deliberazioni del Consiglio dei XL della Repubblica di Venezia, Vols. I and Il, 
1957 and 1958. 

8In 1961, nine volumes had appeared and fourteen were definitely planned. The Comitato 
distributes through the Studio Bibliographico Antenore, Padua. On the early volumes, see THE 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC HISTORY, IX, No. I (May 1949), 67. Others are: S. Lorenzo di Ammiana 
(1125-1199), Luigi Lanfranchi, ed. (1947); S. Giovanni Evangelista di Torcello (1024-1199), 
Luigi Lanfranchi, ed. (1948); S. Giorgio di Fossone (1074-1199), Bianca Strina, ed. (1957); 
Ss. Secondo ed Erasmo (1089-1199), Eva Malipiero Ucropina, ed. (1958); S. Lorenzo (853- 
1199), Franco Gaeta, ed. (1959); Benevenuto de Brixano, notaio in Candia (1301-1302), 
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records of the Council of Ten. Another important center of publications 
on Venetian history is the Centro di Cultura e Civiltà of the Fonda- 
zione Giorgio Cini on the Isola San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, from 
which have issued, in addition to the many volumes to be mentioned 
below, a valuable Bollettino? 

As a final preliminary, one should note the Festschriften honoring 
four major scholars in our field: Roberto Cessi,’° Amintore Fanfani,” 
Gino Luzzatto," and Armando Sapori.” These volumes contain many 
valuable contributions, some but not all of which will be individually 
mentioned later. 


II 


Although it does not embrace the whole of the history of the 
Venetian Republic, Gino Luzzatto’s Storia economica di Venezia is 
a major synthesis and provides us with a standard authority for the 
period 1200-1517. Periodization is a problem which cannot be ignored 
in such a synthesis in economic history. Of course an author might 
decide that division by periods is less useful than division by topics. 
He might, for example, treat banking throughout the life of the Re- 
public in one chapter, industries in another, and so on. Luzzatto him- 
self in 1950 in one compact illuminating essay traced Venice’s func- 
tions as a port from its beginning to the twentieth century. That essay 
opens his Studi di Storia economica veneziana in which his most 
important topical and specialized studies have been republished.” 
But using a completely topical approach in his Storia was precluded 
by the place originally planned for it in the projected multi-volumed 
history of Venice. Periodization was made important by the mere 


Raimondo Morozzo della Rocca, ed. (1950); Leonardo Marcello, notaio in Candia (1278-1281), 
Mario Chiaudano and Antonino Lombardo, eds. (1960); Famiglia Zusto (1083-1199), Luigi 
Lanfranchi, ed. (1955); Lettere di Mercanti a Pignol Zucchello (1336-1350), Raimondo 
Morozzo della Rocca, ed. (1957). 

9 Bollettino dell’ Istituto di Storia della Società e dello Stato Veneziano, Direttore Gian Piero 
Bognetti, Segretario Gaetano Cozzi, Vol. I (1959- ). Notable in addition to articles men- 
tioned below is the summary of 1960-62 excavations, including the finding of a pre-Carolingian 
glass furnace, by Gian Piero Bognetti, “Una campagna di scavi a Torcello per chiarire problemi 
inerenti alle origini di Venezia,” in the Bollettino, III (1961), 3-27. 

10 Miscellanea in onore di Roberto Cessi, Storia e Letteratura: Raccolta di Testi e Studi, 
LXXI, LXXII, LXXIII. (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1958). 

11 Studi in onore di Amintore Fanfani (6 vols., Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, 1962). 

12 Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (4 vols., Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, 1949-50). 

13 Studi in onore di Armando Sapori (2 vols., Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1957). 

14 Gino Luzzatto, Studi di Storia economica veneziana. Istituto Universitario di Economia 
e Commercio, Venice (Padua: Cedam, 1954), p. 310. Cited hereafter as Luzzatto, Studi. 
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fact that his terminal date was 1517, the symbol of a turning point 
which he brilliantly defines in the last pages. Since political dates, 
1204 and 1517, were emphasized in setting the boundaries of his his- 
tory, it was natural to select similar dates—1381, 1453, and 1494—in 
dividing the book into sections. 

The first section, 1201-1381, covers a far longer period than the others 
and its treatment quite appropriately fills half the volume. Within the 
chapter Luzzatto adopts a topical treatment which is so skillfully 
managed that a sense of movement is not lost. As the description shifts 
from shipping to overseas colonies, then to business organization, and 
so on through various topics to end with an analysis of the social 
classes, we feel the interlocking of various developments. 

At the end of this long chapter Luzzatto poses the problem of how 
it might be subdivided into smaller periods by a chronology of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, and concludes that there is not enough evidence 
to chart these fluctuations. As the best available substitute he gives a 
chronological narrative of the financial condition of the government 
and especially of the record of the public debt. But he goes beyond 
that relatively narrow theme when possible, for example, in affirming 
that the period of maximum commercial activity was during the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Certainly a period of plague, war, and 
depression began in 1347, and the levels of population and trade 
reached before that date were not reached again until 1420 and per- 
haps not even then. But any attempt to periodize in purely economic 
terms is frustrated by so many lacunae in the evidence that the defini- 
tion of his main periods by political dates is understandable. At least 
these dates also symbolize changes in economic conditions. The year 
1381 saw, not only the end of the Second Genoese War and the rise to 
power of a new group of families, but also the beginning of an upturn 
after decades of hard times. 

The dominance of capital from early times is one of Luzzatto’s 
main themes, and his account of the various forms of investment should 
dispel any notion that business was initially bound by religious 
scruples and canonical prohibitions from which it gradually escaped 
with the waning of the so-called “Age of Faith.” The reverse is more 
nearly true. The earliest surviving Venetian commercial documents—a 
relatively small number before 1250 compared to the Genoese but 
beginning earlier, about rooo—indicate that lending money at 20 per 
cent interest was immemorial custom. The 20 per cent was specified in 
contracts plainly called mutua and tightly secured by real estate. Such 
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loans, arranged by Sebastian and Pietro Ziani, father and son who 
became Doges, probably account for the large real estate holdings of 
that family near San Marco and the Merceria. But in the late twelfth 
century the more common form of commercial investment was the 
sea loan, in which the interest paid was usually higher but the risks 
of shipwreck and piracy were borne by the lender. In the thirteenth 
century, the most numerous are contracts of the kind elsewhere called 
commende but at Venice known as colleganze. By these contracts a 
capitalist could employ an agent by promising him one fourth of the 
profits, or an enterprising merchant could mobilize in his hands the 
investments of several other people. Both traveling agents and stay-at- 
home investors profited, and there was, as Luzzatto clearly shows, 
no class line distinguishing investors and agents. Borrowing money 
for various purposes became relatively easy. In the fourteenth century, 
funds could be had at about 8 per cent under a form of contract which 
has been called the “local colleganza,’ in which the rate of return to 
the investor depended on the market rate (pp. 81-89, 104). In all this 
development, the influence of ecclesiastical teachings about usury is at 
best only indirect and in Luzzatto’s judgment almost negligible (pp. 
81-89, 104-5). Prosecutions for usury appear first in the fourteenth 
century and then only for what we today would also call usury— 
excessively high interest exacted from someone in need. They did 
not interfere with businessmen paying each other for the use of 
capital.” 

Although a greater volume of trade moved through Venice than 
through Florence, Venice never developed any business houses with 
such large concentrations of capital as those of the Bardi or Medici. 
These big firms are examples of the societas or compagnia, the full 
business partnership. This type of business contract first appears in 
Venice in the twelfth century and in the fourteenth became pre- 
dominant (p. 93). Yet no Venetian compagnia is known of such 
proportions as the Florentine partnerships. Why not? Luzzatto finds 
the answer partly in the nature of the Venetian state, partly in the 
conditions of maritime trade and transport. On the one hand the 
aristocratic government was hostile to the concentration of too much 
wealth and power in the hands of a few families. For example, already 

15 His Storia summarizes earlier special studies in his Studi, and also Gino Luzzatto, ‘Tasso 
d'interesse e usura a Venezia nei secoli xili-xv,” Miscellanea in onore di Roberto Cessi (1958), 
I, 191-202. M. Abrate in “Creta, colonia veneziana nei secoli xiii-xv,” Economia e storia, IV 


(1957), 270, after surveying the earliest Cretan contracts, also concludes that the canonical 
ban did not prevent loans at interest. 
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in the thirteenth century Venice in contrast to Genoa and Florence 
gave no special favors and no control over the collection of revenues 
to those from whom she borrowed. Later the placing of merchant 
galleys under government ownership restrained the size and per- 
manence of private shipping organizations. This point is further 
elaborated in my own study, “Venetian Merchant Galleys, 1300-1334, 
Private and Communal Operation,” 1° and the voyages of state-auc- 
tioned galleys, 1332-1534, has been presented in a kind of pictorialized 
statistic by Alberto Tenenti and Corrado Vivanti." 

By the fourteenth century the colleganza was being replaced by a 
new style of business organization which used commission agents and 
joint ventures. The role of the commission agent has been clarified and 
more fully documented by the admirable publication of the account 
book of Giacomo Badoer, resident in Constantinople, a valuable source 
of which Luzzatto has made good use.’* Frequently commission 
agency was combined with a joint venture in which one of the partici- 
pants acted temporarily for the others.’® In this very fluid situation, 
family ties supplied a strong element of continuity. We need more 
investigation of how the Venetian family operated in its heyday as a 
business unit. 

The change from colleganza or commenda to commission agent was 
general over Europe and must have had general causes. An aspect 
peculiar to Venice is the role there of the Officium de Navigantibus, an 
office created to restrict merchants trading overseas. They were for- 
bidden to ship wares worth more than the amount of their own as- 
sessed wealth. Three times, this office was created and then abolished— 
1324, 1331-1338, 1361-1363. A subsidiary aim in its creation was un- 


16 Frederic Chapin Lane, “Venetian Merchant Galleys, 1300-1334, Private and Communal 
Operation,” Speculum, XXXVIII, No. 2 (April 1963), 179-204. 

17 Alberto Tenenti and Corrado Vivanti, “Le film d’un grand systéme de navigation: Les 
galères vénitiennes, xiv—xvi® siècles,” Annales (économies-soctétés-civilisations), XVI (1961), 
83-86. See also Freddy Thiriet, “Quelques observations sur le trafic des galères vénitiennes 
d’après les chiffres des incanti (xiv-xv siécles),” Studi... Fanfani, III, 493-522. 

18 7} Libro dei Conti di Giacomo Badoer (Constantinopoli, 1436-1440), Umberto Dorini and 
Tommaso Bertelé, eds. (Il Nuovo Ramusio, Raccolta di viaggi, testi, e documenti relativi ai 
rapporti fra "Europa e Foriente. Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, III. (Rome: 
La Libreria dello Stato, 1956). See also T. Bertelè, “Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer,” 
Byzantion, XXI (1951), 123-26. 

19 Frederic Chapin Lane, Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944), described a merchant’s relations with his commission agents but failed 
to supply the full text of illustrative letters. To meet this need there is now Salvatore Sassi, ed., 
Lettere di Commercio di Andrea Barbarigo, mercante veneziano dall’ goo (Naples: Arti Grafiche 
“La Novissima,” 1951). See also Salvatore Sassi, Sulle scritture di due aziende mercantile 
veneziane del Quattrocento (Naples: Arti Grafiche, La Novissima, s.d.). 
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doubtedly to increase assessments, but a main purpose was to restrict 
the amount of imports to Venice from the Levant at times when sales 
to the West were difficult. On that, Luzzatto agrees with Cessi, who 
first called attention to the Officium de Navigantibus.”’ In earlier 
studies of the effect of this magistracy, Luzzatto also interpreted it as 
interfering with the use of the colleganza and leading directly to the 
abandonment of that form of contract in overseas trade. Now, in his 
Storia economica he interprets the text as permitting continued use 
of the colleganza by Venetians among themselves.” The edge of the 
law was pointed against foreigners or, strictly speaking, against foreign 
capital. Some instances of enforcement that I have encountered in- 
dicate that it was directed especially against purchases on credit, fre- 
quently a means of masking the true ownership. 

This legislation may have had an influential note, nevertheless, in 
changing the colleganza. If it left unrestricted the use of the colleganza 
among Venetians themselves, it did so only by treating the trading 
and traveling party to that contract as a kind of agent of the investor. 
It was the investors “qui faciunt navigari.” Legislative regulation of 
the colleganza had been moving in that same direction since the later 
decades of the thirteenth century.” Once the colleganza was thus re- 
duced clearly to a kind of profit sharing agency, it was a relatively 
small step for investors to change to the use of commission agents, 
who received a percentage on the turnover instead of a percentage on 
the profits. Such a change to commission agency removed all ambiguity 
as to which property was whose, and clarified the record with regard 
to tax dodging, usury, and lending one’s name to foreigners. While 
this change was taking place, the compagnia was being increasingly 
used for enduring business associations, as Luzzatto emphasizes (pp. 
90-93); but it seems to me that the commission agency, or a joint pur- 
chase managed by one of the purchasers as commission agent, rather 
than the compagnia, is to be regarded as the successor of the colleganza, 
taking over its functions in international trade. 

The Officium de Navigantibus is also important in defining the 
relation of the government to class interest. Its creation seemed to 
Cessi to represent an effort by the wealthy to restrict competition by 
squeezing out those with less funds. Luzzatto accepts that interpreta- 


20 Luzzatto, Storia, p. 123; Cessi, Politica ed economia, p.23-47. 
21 Luzzatto, Studi, p. 75; idem, Storia, pp. 123-24. 
22 Delib. del Maggior Consiglio (cited in n. 4), II, 109-12. 
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tion but emphasizes that this “protectionist” policy was defeated. Poli- 
cies favoring a large volume of trade dominated, subject always to 
the condition that it flow through Venice and the hands of 
Venetians. The very rich were not especially favored. The class in- 
terest served was that of wholesale merchants in general, not all of 
whom by any means were of the nobility. Luzzatto analyzes the 
assessment role of 1379 to show that about four sevenths of persons 
with enough wealth to be assessed were nobles, but about three sevenths 
were commoners. They formed the capital-possessing class whose well- 
being as a whole, in spite of some sharp internal conflicts, was felt to 
be identical with that of the Commune.” 

Supplementary to Luzzatto’s first chapter are four essays in the 
volumes on La Civiltà veneziana issued by the Fondazione Giorgio Cini. 
That of Robert Lopez characterizes in well-chosen phrases some aspects 
of Venetian economic style and then elaborates on a theme he dealt 
with first in this Journal, namely the penetration deep into Asia of 
other Venetians besides the Polos.” That of Yves Renouard focuses 
particularly on the period 1290-1325 and evokes the general pattern of 
Venetian life in that generation.” Gino Luzzatto presents some themes 
concerning the fourteenth century now treated in his Storia with some 
variation in details.” The numismatist Philip Grierson takes in the 
whole period 1200-1500 in an interesting discussion of why the grosso 


23 Oliver C. Cox, The Foundations of Capitalism (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959) 
presents Venice as the “progenitor” of capitalism because the purpose of its government was 
to assure profit on capital. 

24 Roberto Sabatino Lopez, “Venezia e le grandi linee dell'espansione commerciale nel 
secolo viii,” La Civiltà veneziana del secolo di Marco Polo (Venice: Fondazione Giorgio Cini 
and Sansoni, 1955), pp. 37-82. Cited hereafter as Civiltà . . . Marco Polo. Lopez prints as 
an appendix, pp. 63~83, the long document concerning the venture to Delhi of the Loredano, 
referred to in THe Journat oF Economic History, III, No. 2 (Nov. 1943), 174-80. Other 
documents concerning Venetians in Asia have been published by Raimondo Morozzo della 
Rocca, “Catay” in Miscellanea in onore di Roberto Cessi, 1, 199~203, and idem, “Sulle orme 
di Polo,” Italia che scrive, 1954. In “Notizie da Caffa” in Studi... Fanfani, IN, he has 
printed the dispatches from the Venetian envoy to the Tartars, 1344-46. Franco Borlandi, 
“Alle origini del libro di Marco Polo,” Studi in onore di Amintore Fanfani, 1, 107-47, argues 
that Rustichello must have had at hand a real trader’s manual compiled in Italian by Marco 
Polo during his oriental experience. On Marco Polo see also Roberto Almagia et al., Nel VII 
Centenario della nascita di Marco Polo (Venice: Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
1955); A. C. Moule, Quinsai with other Notes on Marco Polo (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957); Leonardo Olschki, Marco Polo’s Asia: An Introduction to his Description 
of the World called “Il Milione,” trans. by John A. Scott (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960). 

25 Yves Renouard, “Mercati e mercanti veneziani alla fine del Duecento,” Civiltà . . . Marco 
Polo, pp. 83-108. 

26 Gino Luzzatto, “L’economia” in La Civiltà veneziana del Trecento (Venice: Fondazione 
Giorgio Cini and Sansoni, 1956). 
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and the ducat were so widely diffused and imitated.” Published else- 
where but also deserving mention at this point are the Charles Ver- 
linden very substantial studies of the slave trade.” 

An extensive and important supplement in regard to all the cen- 
turies 1200-1500 is Freddy Thiriet’s volume on the Venetian colonial 
empire. It appeared about the time that Luzzatto was finishing 
his Storia.” As is to be expected of a thése for the Doctorat és Lettres, 
Thiriet’s book gives a detailed systematic picture, clearly organized 
and based on a very extensive use of primary sources. The calendar 
Thiriet is publishing of material concerning “Romania,” in the proceed- 
ings of the Venetian Senate, is additional evidence of the thoroughness 
with which he has searched the sources.” 

His Romanie vénitienne presents a perceptive analysis of the proc- 
ess and policies by which the Venetian colonial empire was acquired 
and defended and an extensive account of the methods of govern- 
ment, the relations with the native population, and the development 
of production to meet the demands of Venetian traders. Interesting 
generalizations serve to tie together his details and to enliven his 
style, but some of them are too sweeping to inspire confidence. An ex- 
ample is his description of the grain trade. We are told that wheat 
was the most important crop and that it was a government monopoly 
(p. 318), although there existed a “secteur libre” (p. 232). What was 
the relation between the “monopoly” and the free markets? From 
its fiefholders in Crete, the government collected specified quantities 
for which it paid a price which it fixed. From details scattered through 
the text and the notes, it is clear that the officials in Crete used this 
wheat to feed the Venetian armed forces, and shipped some to Modon 
or Coron and to the Camera del Frumento in Venice. But it is not 


27 Philip Grierson, “La moneta veneziana nell’ economia mediterranea del "300 e '400” in 
La Civilta veneziana del Quattrocento (Venice: Fondazione Giorgio Cini and Sansoni, 1956). 

28 Charles Verlinden, “La colonie vénitienne de Tana, centre de la traite des esclaves au 
xive et au début du xv® siècle,” in Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto, Il, 1-25; idem, “Aspects 
de l'esclavage dans les colonies médiévales italiennes,” Eventail de [histoire vivant: Hommage 
à Lucien Febvre (2 vols. Paris: Armand Colin, 1954), II, 91-103; idem, “La Crète, débouché 
et plaque tournante de la traite des esclaves aux xiv® et xve siècles,” in Studi... Fanfani, 
Ill, 593-669. 

29 Freddy Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne au moyen áge: Le développement et l'exploitation 
du domain colonial vénitien (xii-xv® siècles), Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome (Paris: Université de Paris, Faculté des Lettres and Boccard, 1959). 

30 Freddy Thiriet, Regestes des Délibérations du Senat de Venise concernant la Romanie, 
tome I, 1329-1399, tome II, 1400-1430, tome III, 1431-1463. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Études, VIe Section; Documents et recherches sur l'économie des pays byzantins, islamiques et 
slaves et leurs rélations commerciales au moyen âge, sous le direction de Paul Lemerle. (Paris: 
Mouton, 1958-61.) 
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clear how the cities in Crete were supplied. Did the government offer 
for sale at local markets some of the supplies it had collected from 
landowners? Or did the landowners or peasants have a surplus left 
after meeting their obligations and offer wheat for sale locally? The 
latter situation seems more probable, because the landlords certainly 
had significant surpluses. The Corner family drew on their wheat fields 
in Crete to supply the large sugar plantations they had in Cyprus. The 
Camera del Frumento in Venice could and did make arrangement 
for considerable private shipments. When crops were good in Crete, 
landlords were given free license to export. There must then have been 
two prices in Candia and the other cities of Crete: a market price fixed 
by competition and a delivery price fixed by the government as a 
political measure. The protest of the fiefholders can be understood as 
efforts to keep the delivery price as high as the market price. Such 
calculations as are permitted by the figures which Thiriet gives in- 
dicate that they were reasonably successful. And if the main supply 
of the cities came from private sales, while the government used what 
it received as forced sales mainly for its own housekeeping, the army, 
the fleets, and supplying other parts of the empire, it hardly seems 
appropriate to declare that “le blé est monopole d'Etat” (p. 318). 

There are many useful figures on prices and production in Thiriet’s 
volume. It is interesting in this connection to compare the deprecia- 
tion of the local currency in Venice’s colonial domains with the de- 
preciation of small silver money within the industrial city of Florence. 
In both cases, the small coins used locally declined compared to the 
gold coins which set prices in international trade. Both depreciations 
lowered the costs of production and so increased the profits of mer- 
chants buying materials or labor in the local currency and selling in 
markets where prices were on the gold standard.” 

Incidentally, also, I find it regrettable that Luzzatto, and Thiriet 
following Luzzatto, report the value of the ducat as 18 grossi until 
1328, when its legal-tender value was changed, although market quo- 
tations indicate that the ducat rose above 18 almost as soon as coined 
and that the real value of the ducat was already at 24 grossi as early 
as 1305. 

31 Luzzatto, Storia, p. 121, mentions the Florentine development, pointing out that the 
Venetians did not have the same motives for depreciating the piccole monete used within 
Paani C. Lane, “Le Vecchie monete di conto veneziane ed il ritorno all’oro,” in 


Atti dell’ Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, CXVII (1958-59). Cl. di scienze morali 
e lettere, pp. 49-78, especially pp. 72, 76. 
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In summary, it may be said that Thiriet has given us a basic work 
full of valuable information, the product of admirable industry, but 
showing signs of a haste which prevented thorough digestion of the 
material collected, so that it should be used with caution.” 

Both Thiriet and Luzzatto make a major division in 1381, the 
end of the Fourth Genoese War, which was followed by the disinte- 
gration of Genoa as a rival political force in the Levant; and the 
later chapters of Luzzatto’s Storia all deal with short periods defined 
by political events. For 1381-1453, the outstanding changes are the 
rise of the Ottoman Turks and the Venetian expansion in northern 
Italy—both primarily political developments. 

The immediate effects of the rise of the Ottoman empire on Vene- 
tian trade have generally been exaggerated, particularly in the United 
States. Writers of textbooks have found it convenient to connect the 
history of the Old World and the New by saying that the discovery 
of America was caused by the Turks having blocked the routes to the 
east, although that myth in its cruder forms was thoroughly exploded 
by A. H. Lybyer in the English Historical Review as long ago as 1915. 
A belief that the Turks would necessarily have a devastating effect 
wherever they went was fostered by their nineteenth-century reputa- 
tion as the “terrible Turk,” intensified in this country by the extent 
to which our contacts with the Near or Middle East were through 
Christian missionaries. In the present perspectives of world history, 
a lot of revision concerning the effects of Turkish conquest is needed. 

From the Venetian point of view, the advance of the Ottoman 
empire had both good and bad effects during the fifteenth century. 
It weakened all other rivals in the Aegean and enabled Venice to ex- 
tend further her own empire. The Ottomans did not close the doors 
to Venetian traders. Luzzatto accordingly concludes (Storia, p. 154) 
that the Venetian position in the Levant was improved during the first 
half of the century. Thiriet goes further in revising the old view of 
the effects of the rise of Ottoman power. He presents the fifteenth 
century as a whole, even after the Turkish conquest of Constantinople 
and the Morea, as a period of great prosperity for the Venetian col- 
onies. Their population was increased by refugees, the antagonism 
between Greeks and Venetians was partially healed, agricultural pro- 


33 Far less integrated, however, is the sketch of Crete’s commercial position given by M. 
Abrate in Economia e politica, IV (1957), as cited above. Among Freddy Thiriet’s many 
articles, of special economic interest is “Les lettres commerciales des Bembo et le commerce 
vénitien dans l'empire ottoman à la fin du xv siècle,” in Studi in onore Sapori, Il, 911-33. 
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duction was increased by capital investment after adjustment to the 
demands of the Venetian market, and the profits for Venetian traders 
were not much affected by the Ottoman conquest except in the Black 
Sea. After the Turco-Venetian peace of 1479, he says, a new equilibrium 
was established that was, to be sure, favorable to the Turk, but in which 
“les intérêts économiques vénitiens ne paraissent pas, en dernière 
analyse, souffrir sensiblement.” ** On the other hand, as Luzzatto 
makes quite clear and as Ruggiero Romano has emphasized in a separate 
article, Venetian finances and the Venetian shipbuilding industry were 
after 1470 under constant heavy pressure from this powerful an- 
tagonist.” 

Turkish pressure changed the character of Venetian society in its 
maritime aspect, but there was no withdrawal of Venetian nobles 
from the sea, not in the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. On that 
subject Luzzatto’s revision of the old myth is sweeping and convincing. 
True, Venetians did buy some estates in the mainland districts con- 
quered in the fifteenth century, but examination of the records avail- 
able shows that the lands confiscated during Venice’s conquests were 
often sold to persons of those localities (pp. 162, 252), and from the 
earliest times some Venetians had owned estates on the mainland. 
Successful merchants customarily invested part of their fortunes in 
that way and in the sixteenth century there was a notable increase in 
interest in agriculture, but many of the wealthiest nobles were still 
personally active in the shipping and trade of the Levant. 

The expansion in northern Italy was not a wasteful diversion of 
energies. Luzzatto presents the sound motives that lay back of it and 
concludes that the mainland state enabled Venice to adjust to the con- 
ditions of the new age far better than she could have done as an 
isolated maritime city. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century she was making good 
progress in that adjustment. With expert knowledge derived from his 
own basic earlier studies Luzzatto describes the reorganization of her 
finances, the industries for which Venice became famous (glass, print- 
ing, etc.), her monetary experience, her unique banking system, and 
other topics which take him outside the chapter’s chronological frame- 


34 Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne, p. 429. Cf. ibid., pp. 394, 436-38. 

35 Ruggiero Romano, “Aspetti economici degli armamenti navali veneziani nel secolo xvi,” 
Rivista storica italiana, LXVI (1954), 39—67. He reconsiders also some problems concerning 
the industrial organization of the Arsenal which I discussed in my Venetian Ships and Ship- 
builders of the Renaissance (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934). 
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work.** He concludes his chapter with a rounded and lively picture 
of the society and trade of the city at the peak of its fame about 1500. 
That period is especially well known because of the labors of the con- 
temporary diarist, Marino Sanuto, whose market reports have been 
usefully tabulated and analyzed by P. Sardella.*” 

Luzzatto’s last chapter gives only a partial view of the problems 
of the sixteenth century, for it breaks off in 1517 when a peace treaty 
freed Venetian territory of military devastation. From the point of view 
of the influence of military events on economic life it marks the end of 
a period, but it is meaningless in terms of such other factors as the 
new spice route opened up by the circumnavigation of Africa. Indeed, 
it must be said not only of the last chapter but of the volume as a 
whole that the conditions under which it was produced—being at 
first a piece within a larger pattern but now published to stand alone 
—has prevented it from being as well-rounded and well-integrated an 
economic history as it might have been. On the other hand, it is a 
synthesis which blends topical and chronological principles of organi- 
zation and does so successfully. It puts the subject at a new level and 
will be the starting point and basic frame of reference for all further 
study. 


TMI 


Was the period after 1500 one of decadence? The next two centuries 
witnessed urgent readjustments—adjustments to the persistent pres- 
sure of the huge Ottoman empire, to the competition of Portuguese 
spices, to revolutions in the bullion trade, and to mounting difficulties 
of competing with such huge “modern” states as France and Spain. 
Luzzatto’s general estimate of how well Venice succeeded in the six- 
teenth century is clearly stated in his address to the Venetian historical 
society in 1954. With the Portuguese discoveries particularly in mind he 
concludes: “The sixteenth century and the first two decades of the 
seventeenth are all a series of highs and lows. Periods of decline in 
which the old trade routes seem threatened with extinction are fol- 


36 A useful description of the Venetian glass industry, medieval and modern, by a technical 
expert is Astone Gasparetto’s I? vetro di Murano dalle origini ad oggi (Venice: Neri Pozza, 
1958). 

87 Pierre Sardella, Nouvelles et spéculations à Venise au début du xvi® siècle. Cahiers des 
Annales, 1, (Paris: Colin, n.d.). On market reports and predictions see also Ugo Tucci, “Alle 
origini dello spirito capitalistico a Venezia: La previsione economica,” Studi . . . Fanfani, MI, 


547-57. 
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lowed by periods of rapid and surprising recovery, in which the tradi- 
tional role of the Mediterranean seems not only recovered but in- 
tensified.” °° 

Every recent discussion touching on conditions in the Mediterranean 
in the sixteenth century necessarily considers the celebrated book of 
Fernand Braudel, and it was therefore natural for the Fondazione Cini 
to call upon Professor Braudel to evaluate the economic position of 
Venice in their volume on that century. In doing so, Braudel takes for 
granted that Venice was still a great commercial city; indeed, he says 
it was the world’s “richest and most luxurious.” Then he compares its 
growth to that of other centers and distinguishes three half centuries: 
1450-1500, 1500-1550, and 1550-1600. In the first period, Venice was 
the foremost mercantile city of the world, but it was, he says, a world 
in stagnation, still held back by the late medieval depression and by 
monetary stability. The Venice of the early sixteenth century was, in 
contrast, part of a world that was growing. Other cities such as Seville, 
Antwerp, and even Ragusa were spurting ahead, and Venice was unable 
to draw advantage from the revolutionary changes. It was an “eco- 
nomic springtime whose flowers were blossoming on the Atlantic” 
(in such shapes as American gold and North Sea herring). Then, 
during the last half of the century, Venice also found new opportunities 
for growth in industry and in finance. 

Like all the other contributions to the series on Venetian culture of 
the Cini Foundation, Braudel’s is an interpretive essay, not a systematic 
narrative or exposition. It is full of insights and of isolated but sug- 
gestive details. It includes appetizing bits from the extensive statistics 


38 Gino Luzzatto, “La Decadenza di Venezia dopo le scoperte geographiche nella tradizione 
e nella realtà,” Archivio veneto, Ser. v, LIV-LV (1954), 174. Two interesting special studies 
supplement this general appraisal. V. Magalhaes-Godinho, “Le repli vénitien et égyptien et la 
route du Cap, 1496-1533,” Eventail d'histoire vivante: Hommage 2 Lucien Febvre. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1953), II, 283-300, traces in some detail the Venetian reaction in the first 
decades of the century and rightly emphasizes the immediate effect of spice supplies on the 
supply of precious metals in Venice. Ugo Tucci, Lettres d'un marchand vénitien, Andrea 
Berengo (1553-1556), avant-propos de Gino Luzzato (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe 
Section; Affairs et Gens d’Affairs, X [Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957]) is composed mainly of 
transcriptions of 282 letters written January-May 1556 from Aleppo, but Tucci’s introduction 
includes much year-by-year detail gathered from consular reports from Syria. Tucci stresses 
that Syria did not share equally with Alexandria in the return of spices to the Mediterranean 
in mid-century, and he gives a vivid sense of the hazards of a business in which at least 
three routes—through the Red Sea, around the Cape, and through Bagdad or Persia—were 
in active competition. Arrivals on any one of the three were highly uncertain, so that markets 
were at the mercy of rumors. The extensive glossary and thorough indexing add much to the high 
value which such a volume of transcriptions has for other scholars wishing to use similar 
material. 
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on Venetian prices which under Braudel’s impetus are being collected 
by R. Romano, F. Spooner, and U. Tucci. Looking over the sixteenth 
century as a whole, Braudel concludes that Venice grew, but not as 
much as other leading commercial centers.” 

Although the sixteenth century witnessed only in a strictly relative 
sense a decline of Venice, in the seventeenth century Venice presents 
the opportunity for a case study in decadence. With this in mind, Carlo 
Cipolla, after sketching his own general theory of Italy’s economic 
decline,“ sparked the organization of a conference on the subject of 
Venice in 1957. From this conference comes a volume with an Italian 
title in which all the papers are in French except the summarizing 
introduction by Gino Luzzatto.“ Even the appendix reviewing the 
Italian historical literature on the decline of Venice is in French.” 
The original plan was to have the problem considered by historians 
from each of the countries which had close relations with Venice. 
Unfortunately the Netherlands and the Iberian nations were not rep- 
resented, but there were representatives from France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Jugoslavia, and Turkey. Most of them dealt with their own 
country’s relations with Venice, and Ludwig Beutin did something 
to fill the gap created by the absence of the Netherlands, since he 
gave that country the important place it deserves in considering, 
broadly and with special reference to natural resources, the commercial 


39 “Venezia ha visto aumentare il suo peso specifico nel Cinquecento; ma non il suo 
peso relativo: e questa distinzione pone il probléma della sua decadenza.” Fernand Braudel, 
“La Vita economica di Venezia nel secolo xvi,” La Civiltà veneziana del Rinascimento (Venice: 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini and Sansoni, 1958), pp. 83-102. An Italian translation of Braudel’s 
basic work has been published by Einaudi: Fernand Braudel, Civiltà e imperi del Mediterraneo 
nell’ età di Filippo II, trans. by Carlo Pischedda (Turin: Einaudi, 1953). 

A survey of developments in the second half of the century with emphasis on agriculture 
and finances is Aldo Stella’s “La crisi economica veneziana nella seconda metà del secolo xvi,” 
Archivio veneto, ser. v, LIX (1955-56), 17-69. 

40 Carlo Cipolla, “The Decline of Italy, the Case of a Fully Matured Economy,” Economic 
History Review, ser. 2, V (1952-53), 178-87. 

41 Aspetti e cause della decadenza economica veneziana nel secolo xvii, Atti del convegno 
27 giugno—2 luglio 1957, Civiltà veneziana, studi 9, Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Centro di 
Cultura e Civiltà, Scuola di S. Giorgio per lo Studio della Civiltà Veneziana, Istituto di 
Storia della Società e dello Stato (Venice and Rome: Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale, 
1961). Cited hereafter as Decadenza. 

42 Carlo Livi, Domenico Sella, and Ugo Tucci, “Un probléme d’histoire: la décadence 
économique de Venise,” Decadenza, pp. 287-317. 

43 As stated by Gian Piero Bognetti, the Director of the Istituto per la Storia della Società e 
dello Stato in his “Avvertenza” opening the volume (p. ix) those present were: for France, 
Fernand Braudel with Jean Meuvret, Paul Jeannin, and Ruggiero Romano; for Germany, Ludwig 
Beutin with Hermann Kellenbenz; for England, Ralph Davis with Lawrence Stone; for Jugo- 
slavia, Jorjo Tadic; for Turkey, Omer L. Barkan with Lufti Giicer; for Italy, Gino Luzzatto 
with Carlo Cipolla, and Carlo Livi, Domenico Sella, and Ugo Tucci with whom were Daniele 
Beltrami and Giuseppe Aleati. 
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relations of northern and southern Europe.“ Moreover, the contribu- 
tion of the French team headed by Fernand Braudel dealt with all 
Europe, or with Venice itself, as much or more than with France. It 
opens with an attempt to construct statistical series showing the gen- 
eral character of the seventeenth century and its business cycles. They 
conclude that by “the depressed or stagnating seventeenth century 
is to be understood the period 1620-1720,” its beginning coinciding 
with the falling off of Spanish silver exports.** Apparently Gino Luz- 
zatto did not find this attempt very convincing, for in his summary 
he remarks that conditions then differed so much locally that very 
probably there was no international pattern of ups and downs (con- 
giuntura internationale).** And to declare the whole century one of 
depression ignores the sensational expansion of the Dutch. Ludwig 
Beutin before his death wrote his own summary of the conference 
for the Hansische Geschichtsblatter. Whatever the trend in “Europe as 
a whole,” he reported, the attention of the conference was on the dis- 
tressed conditions of three of Italy’s neighbors: Spain, Germany, and 
the Ottoman empire.“ 

Among the participants at the conference was Domenico Sella, then 
an Assistente to Carlo Cipolla in the Istituto di Storia Economica at 
Ca Foscari, the University of Venice. He had already made his mark 
by a study of long-term trends in the Venetian woolen textile industry, 
and was well along in his own research on commerce and industry in 
seventeenth-century Venice. His own volume on that subject now ap- 
pears at the same time as the proceedings of the conference.*® Since 
Sella presents an integrated interpretation, I will follow his analysis 
of Venice’s decline and comment in that connection on other contri- 
butions. 

According to Luzzatto, the conference itself did not quite succeed 


44 Ludwig Beutin, “La décadence économique de Venise considerée du point de vue nord- 
européen,” Decadenza, pp. 85-106. 

45 Fernand Braudel, Pierre Jeannin, Jean Meuvret, Ruggiero Romano, “Le déclin de 
Venise au XVIIème siècle,” Decadenza, pp. 23-84. After viewing Europe as a whole, the paper 
has a section on developments within Venice itself and comes only in its final portion to the 
economic relations of France and Venice, dealing lightly with the crucial competition at the 
beginning of the century and in more detail with the situation in the Levant later, when 
Venice was no longer of primary importance except at Constantinople. In the conclusion it is 
stated that Venice’s decline was due to Venice’s own weaknesses: its conservatism and lack 
of imagination. 

46 Decadenza, p. 3. 

47 Ludwig Beutin, “Der wirtschaftliche Niedergang Venedigs im 16 und 17 Jahrhundert,” 
Hansische Geshichtsblätter, Jg. 76 (1958), 42-72. 

48 Domenico Sella, Commerci e industrie a Venezia nel secolo xvii, Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini, Civiltà veneziana, Studi 11 (Venice-Rome: Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale, 1961). 
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in showing the connections between the elements of decline and 
growth in Venice and the general shifts in the European economy. 
Sella’s main achievement is to point out such connections. First he 
sketches the nature of the boom that Venice was enjoying about 1600. 
Statistics (comparatively solid statistics) show rises from the 1580s 
through the 1590’s in customs receipts and in imports of raw silk from 
Syria, oil from Crete and Apulia, and merchandise from Dalmatia. 
Spices were arriving from India through the Levant. Venetian in- 
dustries were expanding, especially the production of woolen cloth 
for eastern markets, which reached its all-time peak in 1602.*° Two 
important western markets had been lost to be sure—the French and 
English were supplying themselves directly from the Levant; but 
the strongest commercial organization in that area was still the Vene- 
tian. 

In this period of prosperity the shipping industry was a weak spot 
in the Venetian economic structure. Piracy was so bad that land routes 
were preferred, to Naples for example, or from Spalato to Constanti- 
nople. Already in the 1580’s transport by sea to western ports was al- 
most entirely handled by western ships and they were even carrying 
part of the commerce between Venice and Levantine ports. The num- 
ber of large Venetian ships was half of what it had been about 1560.” 

Some years ago I argued that the lack of ship timbers and a conse- 
quent high cost of building was the cause of the decline of the Vene- 
tian merchant marine.” In spite of these handicaps the Venetian ship- 
yards enjoyed a kind of boom in the 1560’s, which has recently been 
more thoroughly documented by Ruggiero Romano,” but shipbuilding 
declined sharply after 1570, and the government was finally obliged 
to permit and even encourage Venetians to buy foreign-built ships. 
Sella emphasizes that the Venetians were falling behind not only as 
shipbuilders but as ship operators. His point is well taken. When 
Venetians were allowed to buy foreign vessels and register them as 
Venetian, the Venetian merchant marine increased considerably, but 


49 Ibid., Appendix E, and idem, “Les mouvements longs de l'industrie lainigre à Venise aux 
xvie et xviie siècles,” Annales (économies, société, civilisations), XII (1957), 29-45. 

50 Sella, Commerci e Industrie, ch. i and Appendix B. 

51 Frederic Chapin Lane, “Venetian Shipping during the Commercial Revolution,” American 
Historical Review, XXXVIII No. 2 (Jan. 1933), 219-39; idem, Venetian Ships and Ship- 
builders of the Renaissance (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), pp. 108-11, 217-33. 

52 Ruggiero Romano, “La Marine marchande vénitenne au xvié siècle,” Les Sources de l’histoire 
maritime en Europe, du moyen dge au xviit® siècle, Actes du Quatrième Colloque International 
d'Histoire Maritime, Paris, 1959, Michel Mollat, ed. (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., 1962), pp. 33-68. 
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still merchants preferred to use vessels operated by the Dutch or Eng- 
lish because they had better crews and armament and were not so 
dependent on good weather. Their freights were higher but their in- 
surance was considerably cheaper. The evidence of the inferiority of 
the Venetians as shippers is even more fully presented in Ralph 
Davis’s contribution to the conference of 1957. Davis explains the su- 
periority of the new types of vessels used by the Dutch and English,™ 
and Ugo Tucci described in a recent interesting article the reliance of 
the Venetians on old style methods of navigation. A combination of 
factors—old-fashioned designs for over-large ships, expensive construc- 
tion due to the shortage of timbers, unskilled or halfhearted crews, 
inefficient operation, and too few guns—all these made shipping a 
vulnerable sector of the Venetian economy even during the boom 
years of the sixteenth century. 

It was during the first decade of the next century that Venice was 
hit by a series of blows which reduced her from a competitor among 
“world markets” to a mere regional center of industry and distribution. 
The Dutch and the English then made the Cape route so decisively 
superior that spices ceased to come through the Levant. At the same 
time the French, English, and Dutch outbid the Venetians in the 
Ottoman empire and became masters of its supplies of silk and cotton. 
Even Germany no longer looked to Venice for these wares but ob- 
tained them from the western nations through Frankfurt. The exact 
sequence of downward movements in various sectors is not fully 
spelled out by Sella, but from boom in 1602 Venice passed to depres- 
sion in 1610 well before the date of what Baudel calls the “century of 
depression,” 1620-1720. 

How explain the sudden defeat of the Venetian merchants in their 


53 Ralph Davis, “Influences de l'Angleterre sur le déclin de Venise au xvii® siècle,” De- 
cadenza, pp. 183-234; see also idem, “England and the Mediterranean, 1570-1670,” in Essays 
in the Economic and Social History of Tudor and Stuart England in honour of R. H. Tawney, 
F. J. Fisher, ed. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1961). 

54Ugo Tucci, “Sur la pratique vénitienne de la navigation au xvi® siècle,” Annales 
(économies, sociétés, civilisations), XIIE (1958), 72-86. 

55 On the dates of the downward turn see Decadenza, p. 119; and Sella, Commerci e 
industria, pp. 26-29, 111, 118. It is noteworthy that Sella’s “seventeenth century” is practically 
1580-1680, whereas Braudel’s is 1620 to 1720, Sella’s period being defined by a problem of 
Venetian history, Braudel’s by a broader problem of European history. For Venice, the 
conditions causing the decline from the prosperity of the late sixteenth century had really re- 
vealed their full consequences by the end of the Cretan war of 1645-1669. By that time, 
interest shifts to the new factors making for revival or at least arresting decline, for example, 
the role of Venetian shipping as a neutral carrier during Anglo-Dutch or Anglo-French wars. 
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chosen field, the Levant? Venice paid for cotton and silk with cloth 
and other manufactured goods. Its competitors had silver to give in 
exchange. At least the French and Dutch bought for cash, and Sella 
says that the English did, too (pp. 33-35), although Davis mobilizes 
much evidence to show that the English used broadcloths to pay for 
their exports from Turkey.’ A devaluation of the currency of the 
Ottoman empire gave a great advantage to those supplied with cash, 
Sella maintains. Since the devaluations began in 1584 and were at 
their worst before 1603, it is surprising that they did not have an effect 
sooner. Omer Barkan mentions the devaluation, but one wishes that 
his paper or that of Lufti Gücer had had more to say on this subject. 
Easier to correlate chronologically with the Venetian crises were the 
peace treaties made by Spain with France, England, and the Nether- 
lands in 1598, 1604, and 1609—treaties which encouraged the merchants 
and ships of those competitors. 

In this definitive revolution of trade routes Venice might still, be- 
cause of its geographical position, have remained the central interme- 
diary between central Europe and the Levant, if it had thrown itself 
open to foreign shipping and permitted the Dutch and English to use 
their own ships to carry their cotton and silk from eastern Mediter- 
ranean ports through Venice to central Europe. Several proposals to 
this effect were seriously debated in Venice, but they were rejected. 
Instead of sacrificing its merchant marine in order to keep its position 
as a trade center, Venice decided on a policy which sacrificed some 
trade in an effort to maintain its merchant marine. While permitting 
and even encouraging the purchase of foreign-built vessels, it reafrmed 
and vigorously enforced the law that all shipments from the Levant 
must come on Venetian ships. In immediate effect these measures were 
successful: the number of large merchantmen flying the Venetian flag 
increased considerably during the first decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In view of the nature of Venice’s traditions, its empire, and 
its international position, political considerations required the mainte- 
nance of its merchant fleet, but its position as a trade center suffered in 


56 Contrast Davis in Decadenza, pp. 199-201 and Sella, Commerci e industria, pp. 33-35. 
Perhaps Sella’s view applies to the first years of the century and Davis’s to later decades. 

57 Sella, Commerci e industria, p. 31 and note; Omer Lifti Barkan, “Le déclin de Venise 
dans ses rapports avec le décadence économique de l'Empire Ottoman,” Decadenza, pp. 275- 
78; Lufti Gücer, “La situation du negociant vénitien devant le régime douanier de l'Empire 
Ottoman,” Decadenza, pp. 279-85. 

58 Sella, Commerci e industrie, p. 34 et seq. See also his brief summary of his interpretation, 
idem, “Il declino dell’emporio realtino,” in La Civiltà veneziana nell’etd barocca (Venice: 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini and Sansoni, 1959). 
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consequence.” Originally its merchant fleet had made Venice a world 
market; in the seventeenth century the effort to maintain a merchant 
fleet restricted Venice’s role even as a regional marketplace. 

In his analysis of the shipping crisis, Sella makes good use of Alberto 
Tenenti, Naufrages, Corsaires et Assurances maritimes à Venise.° The 
extensive use of foreign ships to carry their Venetian wares is there 
demonstrated by analysis of the registers of two Venetian notaries, 
Catti and Spinelli, who specialized in insurance records. The impor- 
tance of these registers having been spotted by Fernand Braudel, their 
content was catalogued at Centre de Recherches Historiques so that 
Tenenti is able to present, year by year, a list of the ships mentioned, 
1021 in all, with the master, the voyage, the insured, the underwriters, 
and more or less detail about the cargo. It is not, of course, a complete 
list of the ships visiting the port of Venice in those years and gives more 
information about the unfortunate voyages than about the fortunate, 
but it documents many important developments, including the arrival 
of northern shipping in the Mediterranean (pp. 17, 22-23). A long- 
term view of Venetian shipping from a special angle is given by the 
analysis I have presented of the receipts from the anchorage tax, 
1529-1791." It confirms Sella’s analysis of the decline in the early 
seventeenth century. 

Pirates were a major difficulty in those years. Their activities 
and the efforts of the Venetians to counter them are described by 
Tenenti at more length in his Venezia e i corsari? He ascribes par- 
ticular importance to the losses inflicted by the English about 1603. 
Coming at just the time when the English and Dutch were gaining 
control of the cotton and silk of the Levant, these losses of Venetian 
ships made it more difficult for Venice to meet this competition. 

Tenenti is so much interested in the pirates and the deficiencies of 
the Venetian maritime organization that he does not give as clear a 
picture as one might wish of how Venetian protective measures were 
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supposed to operate. Indeed, his main interest is the psychology of the 
pirates and their victims, as one might perhaps expect of an author 
who has also written interestingly on representations of death in Ren- 
aissance art. In other works he has explored the problems of command, 
the use of galley slaves, and the relations between slave trading and 
the ransoming of slaves. By perceptive use of the reports of galley 
masters in the Venetian and Florentine archives he has gathered much 
vivid detail about maritime life. 

The Venetian insurance market is also described in the 65-page in- 
troduction to Naufrages, Corsaires et Assurances, but Tenenti devotes 
relatively little space to that subject. It is treated at length and with 
extensive documentation, especially for the seventeenth century, in the 
magnificently printed volumes distributed by the Assicurazioni Gen- 
erali di Trieste e Venezia.” 

The economic losses suffered by Venice early in the seventeenth 
century were confirmed by later developments. What remained to 
Venice of the German market was made less valuable by the devasta- 
tion of the Thirty Years War. Venetian production of woolen cloth 
for Levantine markets collapsed, partly because of disorders and low 
purchasing power in the Ottoman Empire, but mainly because the 
demand preferred cheaper English broadcloths. 

There were compensating developments. The manufactures of silk 
and gold brocades and of glass and costume jewelry were booming 
and finding good eastern markets. The port of Spalato channeled wares 
to Venice to overcome Ragusan competition, as Jorjo Tadic explains 
excellently in his analysis of the relations of Venice and Dalmatia.” 
The study of Hermann Kellenbenz shows that exchange across the 
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Alps was maintained “at a higher level than has been supposed,” and 
for the first time the overland trade passed very largely from the hands 
of the Germans into those of the Venetians, or other Italians and 
refugee groups. The Italians were particularly active in the east, not 
only in Vienna but also in Prague and Cracow.” Sella touches relatively 
lightly on these eastward connections. His emphasis is on the way in 
which Venice increased its trade by sea with western Europe. As the 
century wore on, Venice imported more for consumption in its own 
hinterland—imports from the west of spices, sugar, fish, and the new 
draperies. How were the imports paid for? In part by Venetian manu- 
factures suitable to the Age of Baroque (in spite of successful efforts 
to steal her workmen), in part by the services rendered by Venice 
as a financial center,” and in part by the agricultural products of what 
may well be called Venice’s metropolitan hinterland. Although no 
longer in the competition to be a center of world trade, Venice was 
the distribution center for a considerable area. It was a metropolis in 
what N. S. B. Gras would have called a metropolitan economy. The 
area from which it collected products and to which it distributed 
them did not correspond exactly to the boundaries of the shrinking 
empire. Among the products exported through Venice was the sulphur 
of the Marches as well as the raisins of the Ionian isles, the rice from 
the Polesina and raw silk from the Veneto (pp. 81-90, 95). As a 
capital, as a port with a regional function, and as a center of manufac- 
turing and distribution, Venice remained economically alive. 

As a whole Sella’s study is admirable for the definiteness and brevity 
with which he has answered the crucial questions. A little more at- 
tention might well have been given to the wines and fruits from the 
Greek islands as a factor in the Venetian balance of trade. Another 
vital element in that balance, one that Sella neglects for reasons that 
escape me, was Venice’s food supply. Ignoring it is a serious deficiency, 
but in the main Sella has done well in keeping his eye on economic 
necessities, such as the need to balance a trade in some way if it is to 
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continue. He shows a command of recent works on the economic his- 
tory of the many countries involved in his story. 

Possibly Sella’s neglect of the grain trade arose from the thought 
that Venice’s food supplies would be treated in the forthcoming work 
on the agriculture of the Veneto by Daniele Beltrami. Having con- 
tributed earlier a fundamental study in Venetian demography based 
not only on the surviving censuses but also on a painstaking analysis 
of parish registers,” Beltrami outlined the agricultural problems in a 
Saggio in 1955 “ and has just published the first of an intended series 
of statistical investigations. But the published volume treats only of the 
labor force and the distribution of landownership, not of markets.” 

As historians turn from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century, 
they find interest in some themes traditional in the history of the 
Serenissima—the merchant marine ™ or the vanishing lordship of the 
Gulf “—but attention centers more and more on the coming dissolu- 
tion of the Venetian state. The thousand-year-old republic is subject 
to reproach, particularly from Amintore Fanfani, for having then clung 
to traditional social structures and policies which prevented it from 
serving as well as did the Savoyan monarchy in arousing and attract- 
ing the energies which were to make a united Italy.” 
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